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Art. V. — Hyperion ; a Romance. By the Author of 
" Outre-Mer." New York: Samuel Colman. 12mo. 
2 vols. pp. 213, and 226. 

The Romance of Hyperion must not be judged by the 
principles of classical composition. It belongs, preeminent- 
ly, to the Romantic School. The scene is laid in the very 
centre of all that is romantic in the land of recollections and 
ruins of the Middle Ages. It is steeped in the romantic 
spirit. The language is moulded into the gorgeous forms of 
Gothic art. Tiie illustrations and comparisons are drawn 
wholly from the sphere of romantic literature. In tender and 
profound feeling, and in brilliancy of imagery, the work will 
bear a comparison with the best productions of romantic fic- 
tion, which English literature can boast. Some tastes will be 
offended by the luxuriance of the language, and the brocaded 
aspect which it occasionally presents. A mind educated in 
exclusive admiration of the ancient classics, or in the modern 
schools formed upon their principles, may naturally be dis- 
pleased with many things which occur in " Hyperion." We 
are ourselves by no means insensible to the force of stric- 
tures, which may be made upon it. But we remember, on 
the other hand, that nature is limited to no age or country ; 
and art may select from the whole range of nature those ob- 
jects which suit her purposes, whether they have been han- 
dled by the ancient masters or not, provided she do not tran- 
scend the limits of morality on the one side, nor sink to the 
region of common place, on the other. " Hyperion " must be 
judged wholly with reference to this view. The term romance 
has probably misled a great many readers. We have been 
accustomed to expect, in a work bearing this title, a prodi- 
gious amount of diabolical mysteries, trap-doors without 
number, subterranean dungeons, and the clanking of chains ; 
fortunate, if we escaped with half a dozen ghosts, to say 
nothing of wizards and enchanters. Mailed knights, and 
dragon-guarded ladies, are also quite necessary ingredients in 
the genuine mixture called aromance. " Hyperion " is no ro- 
mance of this description. Its quiet, delicate, and beautiful 
pictures contrast with the terrific scenes of old romance, like 
a soft, autumnal scene, compared with the landscape swept by 
the tropical hurricane. 
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In simplicity of plan, " Hyperion " is also distinguished from 
what a romance is commonly understood to be. The action, 
if action it may be called, is carried on by as few personages 
as that of an ancient Greek drama. Nor are there any heroic 
achievements, which transcend the vigor of mortal arm ; no 
battles astound us with their din, or shock us with their 
bloodshed. Why, then, is the book called a romance ? 
The answer to this question is intimated in the remark we 
have already made ; because its materials, thoughts, feelings, 
scenery, and illustration, are drawn from the regions of ro- 
mantic sentiment and poetry. Two paths lay open to the 
author. He might have constructed a romance, which 
should have represented the romantic ages in their living re- 
ality. He might have gone back a few centuries, summoned 
the old knights from their tombs, repeopled the ruined cas- 
tles of the Rhine, and told a tale of love, such as the passion 
was felt in the olden time. But this would have been a work 
of a more artificial character than the present. It would 
have had less connexion with the feelings and aspirations of 
the present age ; it would have been less a part of life, and 
an outpouring of the heart. The other course was the one 
which the author has followed. He has represented his hero 
under all the influences of the romantic age, which a man of 
modern times may be supposed to feel. In order to give 
him the greatest impressibility, he has conceived him as a 
person of delicately-strung nerves, of a poetical cast of mind, 
and as a day-dreamer. Add to this, he is an American, and 
a man of sorrows. He is a lover of the Middle Ages ; and 
the more earnest and profound in his love for them, from the 
fact, that he comes from the New World. This hero, 
with all his delicate sensibilities, his poetical reveries, his 
quick feeling of the beauties of natural scenery, and his fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the storied past, he places in the very 
heart of the region of old romance. He is a traveller and a 
student. His memory is peopled with the tales and legends 
of the Rhine ; he sees, in the mighty ruins of the Middle Ages, 
noble monuments of a glorious and poetical period, and his 
heartbeats with rapture in the contemplation of them. There 
is something striking in the mode by which the author has 
reconciled the demands of the past, and those of the present ; 
in his delicate adaptation of the character of his hero to the 
impression, which it was desirable that the romantic scenes 
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and monuments around him should produce, and the picture 
which he proposed to give. We are carried back to the 
illusions of the past, and yet we never desert the familiar 
present. We see the poetry and architecture of the romantic 
ages visibly mirrored in a modern mind ; and yet that mod- 
ern mind is such as may naturally be formed by the peculiar 
circumstances, and the heavy sufferings, which the author 
represents it to have passed through. 

The passions which are unfolded in the course of the story 
are conducted upon the same principle. There is no mod- 
ern complication of plot ; there are no petty difficulties and 
entanglements, such as impede the progress of most modern 
heroes. There is a tale of love ; but it is so taken out of the 
ordinary accompaniments of that passion, that it seems to be- 
long more to a past and distant age than to the present. The 
passion remains ; but it is so surrounded with the halo of poet- 
ry, and the recollections of other times, that its connexion 
with the real life of to-day, is like that of a cloud picture in the 
distant horizon, with the landscape of the solid earth beneath 
it. To keep up the consistency of the representation, the 
love-tale is one of unrequited passion. Thus the dreamy 
character, which ought to mark a literary work blending 
present realities and past illusions, is preserved throughout. 
This would have been interrupted, had the sober happiness of 
modern matrimony been allowed to close the scene. We 
should at once have stepped down from the fantastic 
heights of the Middle Ages, to the prosaic level of modern 
prosperity. The illusion would have been broken ; the 
dream would have been over ; and, instead of an uninterrupted 
picture of the poetical features of chivalrous ages, — warmed 
by the fire of passion, which is felt in all times, — the imagi- 
nation would have been forcibly led away to bridal favors, and 
domestic bliss, and household cares ; things very excellent in 
their way, but which form no suitable conclusion to a gor- 
geous dream, like that of " Hyperion." 

There are a few points, already alluded to, which de- 
serve a more particular consideration. The first is the 
suitableness of the style to the scenes described. The 
scenery, we have said, is wholly of the romantic character ; 
and the language, descriptive of such scenery, should be such 
as to awaken romantic associations, and no other, if possible. 
Now, the English language has two elements, each of which 
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predominates with a particular class of writers. In John- 
son's time, the only models of composition were the ancient 
classics and the modern French. The Latin element of our 
language was then most in favor. Dr. Johnson's sesquipe- 
dalian verbosity had spread far and wide, and had a great 
weight of literary authority on its side. But the old ballad 
poetry of England had already begun to be studied, and was 
slowly working a revolution in the poetical style, and through 
that in the literary style generally. The sources of the lan- 
guage were explored, and the elder literature of England, — 
the dramatic, as well as the ballad poetry, — and the glorious 
swan-like dirge of chivalry, the " Fairy Queen " of Spenser, 
awakened a feeling of fresh delight in the Enghsh heart. In 
short, the old romantic tincture, — the Saxon coloring, — 
which had been stamped on English literature ages before, 
began to reappear, and the cumbrous phraseology of Johnson 
and his imitators was laid aside for a style more akin to 
the original genius of the language. The palimpsest was 
freed from foreign matter and the old characters were restored. 
It cannot be denied, that the most expressive and pictur- 
esque and national parts of our complicated language are 
the remains of the Anglo-Saxon. They speak the wants 
of the national heart ; they recall the imagery that surround- 
ed the national childhood ; they carry us back to the asso- 
ciations, which blend with all our recollections of departed 
days ; they touch the deepest chords of English feeling, and 
draw from them the readiest response, and the most powerful 
harmonies. They take us back to the rude old Saxon times, 
and the romantic manners, of the Middle Ages. Now, it is 
precisely this element which is most suitable to a romance, 
and especially one whose scenes are laid in Germany ; and a 
careful examination of the style of " Hyperion," will show 
that this old Saxon element predominates in it to a very re- 
markable degree. And it is this element that makes the 
style so picturesque. The scenery of the Rhine, and the old 
ruins of the castles, stand in living light before the reader's eye, 
and are repeopled with the dim and dusky forms, conjured 
up from the romantic past. And the romantic legends, and 
old catholic usages, reappear, and convent bells are heard, 
and Gothic architecture is reinvested with all its hallowed as- 
sociations. It would be difficult, we fancy, to find a book 
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more remarkable for this picturesque character than " Hy- 
perion." 

Another point deserving of more particular remark, is the 
literary criticism contained in the book. The author's mind 
and heart are full of the poetical literature of Germany ; 
and he writes about it with the eloquence and enthusiasm of 
a lover. The criticisms, which he puts into the mouth of his 
hero, are plainly his own ; and, without adopting them for 
ours, we hold it but justice to say, that they are marked by a 
clearness and warmth, which indicate a sagacious head as well 
as a sympathizing heart. This love of German literature has 
given a German tincture to the whole book, which is far from 
being out of keeping with its general scope and aim. We 
do not perceive, that the mistiness and obscurity, which are 
the besetting sin of German authors, have spread over the 
radiant pictures of " Hyperion " ; on the contrary, the author 
more than once takes occasion to reprove the supersublimated 
nonsense of the Transcendentalists. But it cannot be denied, 
that the sentimental feelings, which belong more to German 
than to English poetry, are perceptible in the general tone of 
the work ; and that this sentimentality occasionally tran- 
scends the bounds of English reserve. Nor are we prepared 
to vindicate the tone of expression in every case. We would 
by no means hold up " Hyperion " as a model of style for our 
countrymen. With all its excellences, it has defects, — 
splendida vitia, — which, in any attempt at imitation, would 
degenerate into intolerable faults. With this caveat, we must 
say, that we have been borne away upon its golden tide of 
brilliant language, in spite of critical objections, and some- 
times against our better judgment ; and its rich discussions 
of letters and art have always given materials for reflection, 
and often feelings of dehght. The translations from the 
German poets, which illustrate the literary conversations, are 
perfect gems in their way. Any one, who has attempted the 
task of poetical translation from a foreign tongue, will appre- 
ciate fully the excellences of these, and will understand the 
difficulties to be overcome. They are, — we have compared 
them all, — they are perfect transcripts of the original, line 
for line, almost epithet for epithet, metre for metre, and 
rhyme for rhyme. And yet, with all this faithful adherence 
to the original, they are as free and unconstrained in their 
movement, as if they were English originals. The highest 
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form of translation is that which unites these two capital qual- 
ities ; a form which we need not say, has very rarely been 
attained in any age ; a degree of excellence, which, we had 
almost said, is more difficult of attainment, than the beauties 
of original poetry itself. We have no hesitation in claiming 
for our countryman the foremost rank among living trans- 
lators. 

The story introduces its hero on the Rhine. 

" He had already passed many months in lonely wandering, 
and was now pursuing his way along the Rhine, to the south 
of Germany. He had journeyed the same way before, in 
brighter days and a brighter season of the year, in the May of 
life and in the month of May. He knew the beauteous river 
all by heart ; — every rock and ruin, every echo, every legend. 
The ancient castles, grim and hoar, that had taken root as it 
were on the cliffs, — they were all his ; for his thoughts dwelt 
in them, and the wind told him tales. 

" He had passed a sleepless night at Rolandseck, and had 
risen before daybreak. He opened the window of the balcony 
to hear the rushing of the Rhine. It was a damp December 
morning ; and clouds were passing over the sky, — thin, va- 
pory clouds, whose snow-white skirts were ' often spotted with 
golden tears, which men call stars.' The day dawned slowly ; 
and, in the mingling of daylight and starlight, the island and 
cloister of Nonnenwerth made together but one broad, dark 
shadow on the silver breast of the river. Beyond, rose the 
summits of the Siebengebirg. Solemn and dark, like a monk, 
stood the Drachenfels, in his hood of mist, and rearward ex- 
tended the Curtain of Mountains, back to the Wolkenburg, — 
the Castle of the Clouds. ***** 

" Slowly the landscape brightened. Down the rushing 
stream came a boat, with its white wings spread, and darted 
like a swallow through the narrow pass of God's-Help. The 
boatmen were singing, but not the song of Roland the Brave, 
which was heard of old by the weeping Hildegund, as she sat 
within the walls of that cloister, which now looked forth in the 
pale morning from amid the leafless linden-trees. The dim 
traditions of those gray old times rose in the traveller's memo- 
ry ; for the ruined tower of Rolandseck was still looking down 
upon the Kloster Nonnenwerth, as if the sound of the funeral 
bell had changed the faithful Paladin to stone, and he were 
watching still to see the form of his beloved one come forth, 
not from her cloister, but from her grave. Thus the brazen 
clasps of the book of legends were opened, and, on the page 
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illuminated by the misty rays of the rising sun, he read again 
the tales of Liba, and the mournful bride of Argenfels, and 
Siegfried, the mighty slayer of the dragon. Meanwhile the 
mists had risen from the Rhine, and the whole air was filled 
with golden vapor, through which he beheld the sun, hang- 
ing in heaven like a drop of blood. Even thus shone the sun 
within him, amid the wintry vapors, uprising from the valley of 
the shadow of death, through which flowed the stream of his 
life, — sighing, sighing ! " — Vol. i. pp. 5-8. 

The following chapters describe the journey on the banks 
of the Rhine, and contain some of the legends of that roman- 
tic region. At Heidelberg, Flemming (the hero) meets a 
friend, a young German Baron, and with him passes the win- 
ter. The description of the Castle of Heidelberg is as follows ; 

"High and hoar on the forehead of the Jettenbtlhl stands 
the Castle of Heidelberg. Behind it rise the oak-crested bills 
of the Geissberg and the Kaiserstuhl ; and in front, from the 
broad terrace of masonry, you can almost throw a stone upon 
the roofs of the city, so close do they lie beneath. Above this 
terrace rises the broad front of the chapel of St. Udalrich. On 
the left, stands the slender octagon tower of the horologe, and, 
on the right, a huge round tower, battered and shattered by 
the mace of war, shores up with its broad shoulders the beau- 
tiful palace and garden terrace of Elisabeth, wife of the Pfalzgraf 
Frederick. In the rear are older palaces and towers, forming 
a vast, irregular quadrangle ; — Rodolph's ancient castle, with 
its Gothic gloriette and fantastic gables ; the Giant's Tower, 
guarding the drawbridge over the moat ; the Rent Tower, with 
the linden-trees growing on its summit, and the magnificent 
Rittersaal of Otho-Henry, Count Palatine of the Rhine and 
grand seneschal of the Holy Roman Empire. From the gar- 
dens behind the castle, you pass under the archway of the 
Giant's Tower into the great court-yard. The diverse archi- 
tecture of different ages strikes the eye ; and curious sculp- 
tures. In niches on the wall of Saint tJdalrich's chapel stand 
rows of knights in armour, all broken and dismembered ; and 
on the front of Otbo's Rittersaal, the heroes of Jewish history 
and classic fable. You enter the open and desolate chambers 
of the ruin ; and on every side are medallions and family arms ; 
the Globe of the Empire and the Golden Fleece, or the Eagle 
of the Cffisars, resting on the escutcheons of Bavaria and the 
Palatinate. Over the windows and door-ways and chimney- 
pieces, are sculptures and mouldings of exquisite workman- 
ship ; and the eye is bewildered by the profusion of caryatides, 
and arabesques, and rosettes, and fan-like flutings, and gar- 
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lands of fruits and flowers and acorns, and bullocks'-heads with 
draperies of foliage, and muzzles of lions, holding rings in 
their teeth. The cunning hand of Art was busy for six centu- 
ries, in raising and adorning these walls ; the mailed hands of 
Time and War have defaced and overthrown them in less than 
two. Next to the Alhambra of Granada, the Castle of Heidel- 
berg is the most magnificent ruin of the Middle Ages." — pp. 
51-53. 

The seventh chapter is entitled " Lives of Scholars," and 
is written in a very eloquent strain, besides being full of most 
excellent sense. The following paragraphs are a part of it. 

" ' What a strange picture a University presents to the imag- 
ination. The lives of scholars in their cloistered stillness ; — 
literary men of retired habits, and Professors who study six- 
teen hours a day, and never see the world but on a Sunday. 
Nature has, no doubt, for some wise purpose, placed in their 
hearts this love of literary labor and seclusion. Otherwise, 
who would feed the undying lamp of thought ? But for such 
men as these, a blast of wind through the chinks and crannies 
of this old world, or the flapping of a conqueror's banner, 
would blow it out for ever. The light of the soul is easily 
extinguished. And whenever I reflect upon these things I be- 
come aware of the great importance, in a nation's history, of 
the individual fame of scholars and literary men. I fear, that 
it is far greater than the world is willing to acknowledge ; or, 
perhaps I should say, than the world has thought of acknowl- 
edging. Blot out from England's history the names of Chau- 
cer, Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton only, and how much of 
her glory would you blot out with them ! Take from Italy 
such names as Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Michel Angelo, 
and Raphael, and how much would still be wanting to the com- 
pleteness of her glory ! How would the history of Spain look 
if the leaves were torn out, on which are written the names of 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon ! What would be the 
fame of Portugal, without her Camoens ; of France, without 
her Racine, and Rabelais, and Voltaire ; or Germany, without 
her Martin Luther, her Goethe, and Schiller ! — Nay, what 
were the nations of old, without their philosophers, poets, and 
historians ! Tell me, do not these men, in all ages and in all 
places, emblazon with bright colors the armorial bearings of 
their country ? Yes, and far more than this ; for in all ages 
and all places they give humanity assurance of its greatness ; 
and say ; Call not this time or people wholly barbarous ; 
for thus much, even then and there, could the human mind 
achieve ! But the boisterous world has hardly thought of ac- 
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knowledging all this. Therein it has shown itself somewhat 
ungrateful. Else, whence the great reproach, the general 
scorn, the loud derision, with which, to take a familiar example, 
the monks of the Middle Ages are regarded ! That they slept 
their lives away is most untrue. For in an age when books 
were few, — so few, so precious, that they were often chained 
to their oaken shelves with iron chains, like galley-slaves to 
their benches, — these men, with their laborious hands, copied 
upon parchment all the lore and wisdom of the past, and trans- 
mitted it to us. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that, but 
for these monks, not one line of the classics would have 
reached our day. Surely, then, we can pardon something to 
those superstitious ages, perhaps even the mysticism of the 
scholastic philosophy, since, after all, we can find no harm in 
it, only the mistaking of the possible for the real, and the high 
aspirings of the human mind after a long-sought and unknown 
somewliat. I think the name of Martin Luther, the monk of 
Wittemberg, alone sufficient to redeem all monkhood from the 
reproach of laziness ! If this will not, perhaps the vast folios 
of Thomas Aquinas will ; — or the countless manuscripts, still 
treasured in old libraries, whose yellow and wrinkled pages re- 
mind one of the hands that wrote them, and the faces that once 
bent over them.' 

" ' An eloquent homily,' said the Baron laughing, ' a most 
touching appeal in behalf of suffering humanity ! For my part, 
I am no friend of this entire seclusion from the world. It has 
a very injurious effect on the mind of a scholar. The Chinese 
proverb is true ; a single conversation across the table with a 
wise man, is better than ten years' mere study of books. I 
have known some of these literary men, who thus shut them- 
selves up I'rom the world. Their minds never come in contact 
with those of their fellow-men. They read little. They think 
much. They are mere dreamers. They know not what is 
new nor what is old. They often strike upon trains of thought, 
which stand written in good authors some century or so back, 
and are even current in the mouths of men around them. But 
they know it not; and imagine they are bringing forward 
something very original, when they publish their thoughts.' " — 
pp. G.J -()!). 

From the chapter on literary fame we take this passage. 

" It has become a common saying, that men of genius are 
always in advance of their age ; which is true. There is some- 
thing equally true, yet not so common ; namely, that, of these 
men of genius, the best and bravest are in advance not only of 
their own age, but of every age. As the German prose-poet 
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says, every possible future is behind them. We cannot sup- 
pose, that a period of time will ever come, when the world, or 
any considerable portion of it, shall have come up abreast with 
these great minds, so as fully to comprehend them. 

" And oh ! how majestically they walk in history ; some 
like the sun, with all his travelling glories round him ; others 
wrapped in gloom, yet glorious as a night with stars. Through 
the else silent darkness of the past, the spirit hears their slow 
and solemn footsteps. Onward they pass, like those hoary 
elders seen in the sublime vision of an earthly Paradise, attend- 
ant angels bearing golden lights before them, and, above and 
behind, the whole air painted with seven listed colors, as from 
the trail of pencils ! 

" And yet, on earth, these men were not happy, — not all 
happy, in the outward circumstance of their lives. They were 
in want, and in pain, and familiar with prison-bars, and the 
damp, weeping walls of dungeons ! Oh, I have looked with 
wonder upon those, who, in sorrow and privation, and bodily 
discomfort, and sickness, which is the shadow of death, have 
worked right on to the accomplishment of their great purposes ; 
toiling much, enduring much, fulfilling much ; — and then, 
with shattered nerves, and sinews all unstrung, have laid them- 
selves down in the grave, and slept the sleep of death, — and 
the world talks of them, while they sleep ! 

" It would seem, indeed, as if all their sufferings had 
but sanctified them ! As if the death-angel, in passing, had 
touched them with the hem of his garment, and made them 
holy ! As if the hand of disease had been stretched out over 
them only to make the sign of the cross upon their souls ! And 
as in the sun's eclipse we can behold the great stars shining in 
the heavens, so in this life eclipse have these men beheld the 
lights of the great eternity, burning solemnly and for ever! " — 
pp. 79-81. 

Another beautiful train of thought is the following. 

" ' But to resume our old theme of scholars and their where- 
about,' said the Baron, with an unusual glow, caught no 
doubt from the golden sunshine, imprisoned, like the student 
Anselmus, in the glass bottle ; ' where should the scholar 
live .' In solitude or in society ? In the green stillness of the 
country, where he can hear the heart of nature beat, or in the 
dark, gray city, where he can hear and feel the throbbing 
heart of man .'' I will make answer for him, and say. In the 
dark, gray city. Oh, they do greatly err, who think, that the 
stars are all the poetry which cities have ; and therefore that 
the poet's only dwelling should be in sylvan solitudes, under 
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the green roof of trees. Beautiful, no doubt, are all the forms 
of Nature, when transfigured by the miraculous power of poe- 
try ; hamlets and harvest-fields, and nut-brown waters, flowing 
ever under the forest, vast and shadowy, with all the sights 
and sounds of rural life. But after all, what are these but the 
decorations and painted scenery in the great theatre of human 
life ? What are they but the coarse materials of the poet's 
song ? Glorious indeed is the world of God around us, but 
more glorious the world of God within us. There lies the 
Land of Song ; there lies the poet's native land. The river of 
life, that flows through streets tumultuous, bearing along so 
many gallant hearts, so many wrecks of humanity ; — the 
many homes and households, each a little world in itself, re- 
volving round its fireside, as a central sun ; all forms of human 
joy and suffering, brought into that narrow compass ; — and 
to be in this and be a part of this ; acting, thinking, rejoicing, 
sorrowing, with his fellow-men ; — such, such should be the 
poet's life. If he would describe the world, he should live in 
the world. The mind of the scholar, also, if you would have 
it large and liberal, should come in contact with other minds. 
It is better that his armour should be somewhat bruised even 
by rude encounters, than hang for ever rusting on the wall. 
Nor will his themes be few or trivial, because apparently shut 
in between the walls of houses, and having merely the decora- 
tions of street scenery. A ruined character is as picturesque 
as a ruined castle. There are dark abysses and yawning gulfs 
in the human heart, which can be rendered passable only by 
bridging them over with iron nerves and sinews, as Challey 
bridged the Savine in Switzerland, and Telford the sea between 
Anglesea and England, with chain bridges. These are the 
great themes of human thought ; not green grass, and flowers, 
and moonshine. Besides, the mere external forms of Nature 
we make our own, and carry with us into the city, by the 
power of memory.'" 

" ' I fear, however,' interrupted Flemming, 'that in cities 
the soul of man grows proud. He needs at times to be sent 
forth, like the Assyrian monarch, into green fields, " awonder- 
ous wretch and weedless," to eat green herbs, and be wakened 
and chastised by the rain-shower and winter's bitter weather. 
Moreover, in cities there is danger of the soul's becoming wed 
to pleasure, and forgetful of its high vocation. There have 
been souls dedicated to heaven from childhood and guarded 
by good angels as sweet seclusions for holy thoughts, and 
prayers, and all good purposes ; wherein pious wishes dwelt 
like nuns, and every image was a saint ; and yet in life's vicis- 
situdes, by the treachery of occasion, by the thronging pas- 
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sions of great cities, have become soiled and sinful. They 
resemble those convents on the river Rhine, which have been 
changed to taverns ; from whose chambers the pious inmates 
have long departed, and in whose cloisters the footsteps of 
travellers have eflaced the images of buried saints, and whose 
walls are written over with ribaldry and the names of strangers, 
and resound no more with holy hymns, but with revelry and 
loud voices.' " 

" ' Both town and country have their dangers,' said the 
Baron ; ' and therefore, wherever the scholar lives, he must 
never forget his high vocation. Other artists give themselves up 
wholly to the study of their art. It becomes with them almost 
religion. For the most part, and in their youth, at least, 
they dwell in lands, where the whole atmosphere of the soul is 
beauty ; laden with it as the air may be with vapor, till their 
very nature is saturated with the genius of their art. Such, 
for example, is the artist's life in Italy.' " 

" ' I agree with you,'- exclaimed Flemming ; ' and such 
should be the Poet's everywhere ; for he has his Rome, his 
Florence, his whole glowing Italy within the four walls of his 
library. He has in his books the ruins of an antique world, — 
and the glories of a modern one, — his Apollo and Transfigur- 
ation. He must neither forget nor undervalue his vocation ; 
but thank God thgit he is a poet ; and everywhere be true to 
himself, and to " the vision and the faculty divine " he feels 
within him.' " — pp. 83 - 88. 

The time passes on with Paul Flemming and his friend 
the Baron, at Heidelberg, engaged in studies, and rambling 
about the place. Many questions of literary criticism are 
discussed in the conversations between the two friends, which 
show the author's profound acquaintance with German poet- 
ry, and the sympathizing manner in which he has studied it. 
An episodical story, — the ruin and tragical fate of Emma of 
Ilmenau, — in this part of the work, has but little connexion 
with its general design, and leaves only a painful impression. 
The sixth chapter is filled up with the mystical discourses of 
a transcendental philosopher, which put the Baron asleep. 
The tone of thought, and the vague, incoherent style of these 
dreaming and incomprehensible sages, are very well hit off. 

After a time, Flemming and his friend make a journey to- 
gether, in the course of which they visit Frankfort, the birth- 
place of Goethe. Here the character and merits of the poet 
form naturally the subject of conversation, and are discussed 
with enthusiasm, but in a way more suited, on the whole, to 
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satisfy sensible people, than most of the remarks one reads 
upon the subject from lovers of the German muse. The 
last chapter of the first volume, gives us the parting scene 
between the two friends. 

" Summer-time," is thus described in the opening %chapter 
of the second volume. 

" They were right, — those old German Minnesingers, — to 
sing the pleasant summer-time ! What a time it is ! How 
June stands illuminated in the Calendar ! The windows are 
all wide open ; only the Venetian blinds closed. Here and 
there a long streak of sunshine streams in through a crevice. 
We hear the low sound of the wind among the trees ; and, 
as it swells and freshens, the distant doors clap to, with a 
sudden sound. The trees are heavy with leaves ; and the 
gardens full of blossoms, red and white. The whole atmo- 
sphere is laden with perfume and sunshine. The birds sing. 
The cock struts about, and crows loftily. Insects chirp in the 
grass. Yellow butter-cups stud the green carpet like golden 
buttons, and the red blossoms of the clover like rubies. The 
elm-trees reach their long, pendulous branches almost to 
the ground. White clouds sail aloft ; and vapors fret the blue 
sky with silver threads. The white village gleams afar against 
the dark hills. Through the meadow, winds the river, — 
careless, indolent. It seems to love the country, and is in no 
haste to reach the sea. The bee, only, is at work, — the hot 
and angry bee. All things else are at play ; he never plays, 
and is vexed that any one should. 

" People drive out from town to breathe, and to be happy. 
Most of them have dowers in their hands ; bunches of apple- 
blossoms, and still ollener lilacs. Ye denizens of the crowded 
city, how pleasant to you is the change from the sultry streets 
to the open fields, i'ragrant with clover-blossoms ! how pleas- 
ant the fresh, breezy country air, dashed with brine from the 
meadows ! how pleasant, above all, the flowers, the manifold, 
beautiful flowers ! 

" It is no longer day. Through the trees rises the red moon, 
and the stars are scarcely seen. In the vast shadow of night, 
the coolness and the dews descend. I sit at the open window 
to enjoy them ; and hear only the voice of the summer wind. 
Like black hulks, the shadows of the great trees ride at anchor 
on the billowy sea of grass. I cannot see the red and blue 
flowers, but I know that they are there. Far away, in the 
meadow, gleams the silver Charles. The tramp of horses' 
hoof sounds from the wooden bridge. Then all is still, save 
the continuous wind of the summer night. Sometimes, I know 
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not if it be the wind or the sound of the neighbouring sea. The 
village clock strikes ; and I feel that I am not alone. 

"How different is it in the city ! It is late, and the crowd 
is gone. You step out upon the balcony, and lie in the very 
bosom of the cool, dewy night, as if you folded her garments 
about you. The whole starry heaven is spread out overhead. 
Beneath lies the public walk, with trees, like the fathomless, 
black gulf, into whose silent darkness the spirit plunges and 
floats away, with some beloved spirit clasped in its embrace. 
The lamps are still burning up and down the long street. 
People go by, with grotesque shadows, now fore-shortened and 
now lengthening away into the darkness, and vanishing, while 
a new one springs up behind the walker, and seems to pass 
him on the side-walk. The iron gates of the park shut with a 
jangling clang. There are footsteps, and loud voices ; — a 
tumult, — a drunken brawl,- — an alarm of fire ; — then si- 
lence again. And now, at length, the city is asleep, and we 
can see the night. The belated moon looks over the roofs, 
and finds no one to welcome her. The moonlight is broken. 
It lies here and there in the squares, and the opening of 
streets, — angular, like blocks of white marble." — Vol. ii. pp. 
1-6. 

The chapters that follow contain many brilliant descrip- 
tions of Swiss scenery ; and in them is told the tale of the 
hero's love for Mary Ashburton. In this, there are no com- 
mon place incidents ; no domestic entanglements ; none of 
the apparatus of common modern novels ; but it is a simple 
delineation of delicate and highwrought passion, cherished 
among the sublimest scenes in nature, and leading to a mel- 
ancholy conclusion, in perfect harmony with the general tone 
of the whole book. The description of the heroine is writ- 
ten with fervor and feeling, and the last scene, where Paul 
Flemming declares his love, and is rejected, is conceived in a 
highly poetical spirit. We take from the heroine's ponfolio 
a brilliant sketch of the artist's life in Rome. 

" I often reflect with delight upon the young artist's life in 
Rome. A stranger from the cold and gloomy North, he has 
crossed the Alps, and with the devotion of a pilgrim, journeyed 
to the Eternal City. He dwells, perhaps, upon the Pincian 
Hill ; and hardly a house there, which is not inhabited by art- 
ists from foreign lands. The very room he lives in has 
been their abode from time out of mind. Their names are 
written all over the walls ; perhaps some further record 
of them left in a rough sketch upon the window-shutter, 
with an inscription and a date. These things consecrate the 
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place, in his imagination. Even these names, though un- 
known to him, are not without associations in his mind. 

" In that warm latitude, he rises with the day. The night- 
vapors are already rolling away over the Campagna sea-ward. 
As he looks from his window, above and beyond their white 
folds, he recognises the tremulous blue sea at Ostia. Over 
Soracte rises the sun, — over his own beloved mountain; 
though no longer worshipped there, as of old. Before him, 
the antique house, where Raphael lived, casts its long, brown 
shadow down into the heart of modern Rome. The city lies 
still asleep and silent. But, above its dark roofs, more than 
two hundred steeples catch the sunshine on their gilded weath- 
ercocks. Presently, the bells begin to ring, and, as the artist 
listens to their pleasant chimes, he knows, that in each of those 
churches, over the high altar, hangs a painting by some great 
master's hand, whose beauty comes between him and heaven, 
so that he cannot pray, but wonder only. 

" Among these works of art he passes the day ; but oftenest 
in St. Peter's and the Vatican. Up the vast marble stair- 
case, — through the Corridor Chiaramonti, — through vesti- 
bules, galleries, chambers, — he passes, as in a dream. All 
are filled with busts and statues ; or painted in daring frescoes. 
What forms of strength and beauty ! what glorious creations 
of the human mind ! and in that last chamber of all, standino- 
alone upon his pedestal, the Apollo found at Actium, — in 
such a majestic attitude, — with such a noble countenance, 
life-like, god-like ! 

" Or, perhaps, he passes into the chambers of the painters ; 
but goes no further than the second. For, in the middle of 
that chamber, a large painting stands upon the heavy easel, as 
if unfinished, though more than three hundred years ago the 
great artist completed it, and then laid his pencil away for ever 
leaving this last benediction to the world. It is the Transfigu- 
ration of Christ, by Raphael. A child looks not at the stars 
with greater wonder, than the artist at this painting. He 
knows how many studious years are in that picture. He 
knows the difficult path that leads to perfection, having himself 
taken some of the first steps. — Thus he recalls the hour, when 
that broad canvass was first stretched upon its frame, and Ra- 
phael stood before it, and laid the first colors upon it, and be- 
held the figures, one by one, born into life, and ' looked upon 
the work of his own hands with a smile, that it should have 
succeeded so well.' He recalls, too, the hour, when, the task 
accomplished, the pencil dropped from the master's dying 
hand, and his eyes closed to open on a more glorious trans- 
figuration, and at length the dead Raphael lay in his own stu- 
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dio, before this wonderful painting, more glorious than any 
conqueror, under the banners and armorial hatchments of his 
funeral ! 

"Think you, that such sights and thoughts as these do not 
move the heart of a young man and an artist. And when he 
goes forth into the open air, the sun is going down, and the 
gray ruins of an antique world receive him. From the Palace 
of the Caesars he looks down into the Forum, or towards the 
Coliseum; or westward, sees the last sunshine strike the bronze 
Archangel, which stands upon the tomb of Adrian. He walks 
amid a world of Art in ruins. The very street-lamps, that 
light him homeward, burn before some painted or sculptured 
image of the Madonna ! What wonder is it, if dreams visit 
him in his sleep, — nay, if his whole life seem to him a dream ! 
What wonder, if, with a feverish heart and quick hand, he 
strive to reproduce those dreams in marble or on canvass." — 
pp. 55 — 59. 

This part of the romance contains a number of criticisms 
upon some of the minor German poets, showing a remarkable 
familiarity with this portion of the literature of that country. 
Some of the most famous of Uhland's ballads, and the 
" Song of the Silent Land," by Salis, are translated most 
faithfully and musically. 

After the love passages, and their disastrous conclusion, 
Flamming, accompanied by his friend Berkley, a burly Eng- 
lish bachelor, leaves Interlachen, on his way to Innsbruck. 
The scenery, on the journey, is vividly painted. At length, 
the travellers reach Salzburg, where Paul Flemming falls sick 
of a violent fever ; during which he is watched and tended 
by his friend Berkley. On recovering from illness, the period 
of convalescence is cheered by discussion of literary matters, 
and the character of Hoffmann, in particular, is elaborately 
delineated. A translation of a humorous piece, by the latter, 
called the "Musical Sufferings of John Kriesler," occupies 
an entire chapter. The story of Brother Bernardus is in- 
teresting, because it is founded on fact, and presents an ex- 
ample of a species of insanity not uncommon among the ex- 
citements of this age. 

At length, the hero determines to return to his native land, 
and engage in the labors and duties of the active citizen. He 
rouses himself from the dreams of poetry and love, strength- 
ens his heart against disappointment, and, after one last and 
severe pang, leaves for ever the scene of his studies, his vis- 
ions, his hopes, and his passion. 
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It is obvious, from the preceding sketch of " Hyperion," 
that the book will and must encounter a variety of critical opin- 
ions. The sentimental and melancholy tone that pervades 
it will not be listened to by many, in the throng, and pres- 
sure, and stirring practical interests of the present age. The 
scenery and embellishments are remote as possible from the 
circle of American life ; and the thoughts and feelings are too 
ethereal to be readily grasped by minds hitent upon the excit- 
ing themes of the day. The impassioned part of the romance 
partakes of the same general character. It is a book for minds 
attuned to sentiments of tenderness ; minds of an imagina- 
tive turn, and willing and ready to interest themselves in rev- 
eries as gorgeous as morning dreams, and in the delicate per- 
ceptions of art and poetry ; — minds tried by suffering, and 
sensitively alive to the influence of the beautiful. tSuch 
readers will recur to it, as they come back again and again to 
a picture of Alston, which recalls the atmosphere and pic- 
turesque ruins of some distant land, around whose name are 
thickly clustered associations of poetry, valor, and romance. 
They will read it, as they gaze with pleasure, not unmixed 
with sadness, upon the shifting splendors of the clouds in the 
horizon, illuminated by the setting sun. 



Art. VI. — Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the Comple- 
tion of Ttoo Hundred Years, from the Beginning of the 
First Church in J^eio Haven, with an Jlppendix. By 
Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New 
Haven. New Haven : Durrie & Peck. 1839. 8vo. 
pp. 400. 

Recent as the New England communities are, compared 
with the dynasties of the old world, their origin and growth 
furnish no little matter for antiquarian research. Nor can we 
regard the subject as a frivolous one, or such as is fitted to 
interest those only, who take delight in exploring musty and 
worm-eaten records, and black-letter documents. True, like 
all topics of inquiry, it requires discrimination and judgment 
in order to a profitable residt. For the mere antiquary, the 
relic-hunter, the eulogist of the old simply because it is old, 
we confess we feel very little respect. But the early history 
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